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THE LITTLE ORPHANAGE: 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In the reign of King Edward II., when a great part 
of Scotland was in possession of the English, one 
of the bravest defenders of his country was the 
Good Lord James of Douglas. So terrible had his 
name become to the English, that the women used 
to frighten their children with it, and say to them, 
when they behaved ill, that they would make the 
Black Douglas take them. One day, the wife of 
an English soldier, sitting on the battlements of 
Roxburgh Castle, then in possession of the invader, 
sang to the child on her knee : 

‘ Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye ; 

The Black Douglas shall not get ye.’ 

¢You are not so sure of that,’ said a voice close 
beside her. She felt at the same time a heavy 
hand with an iron glove laid on her shoulder, and 
when she looked round; she saw the very Black 
Douglas she had been singing about—a tall, swarthy, 
strong man—at her elbow. Other Scots were 
behind hirh, for he and his soldiers had scaled a 
wall of the fortress. The English garrison was 
quickly overcome, and Roxburgh Castle retaken ; 
but Douglas took the: fatherless child and its 
mother under his special protection. 

Five hundred years have elapsed, and a descend- 
ant of the Good Lord James picks up the ragged 
houseless children to place them in a snug little 
Orphanage on the east coast of Scotland. It is a 
cold winter day, and a strong wind is blowing. 
Three children sit round the large fire in the 
Orphanage kitchen, the window of which looks out 
upon a flat bare landscape, enlivened with a few 
patches of snow, which lie in sheltered nooks. 


‘Masses of gray cloud indicate rain ; and a solitary 


tree, in front of the house, tosses its leafless 
branches, and moans like a living thing. The 
chief articles of furniture in the kitchen are a large 
deal table; four tall, straight-backed children’s 
chairs, a century old at least; and a Swiss clock on 
the wall. Teenie, a little girl of nine years, thin, 


white, and puny, is drawing on a slate with a 
decidedly mischievous expression of countenance; 
while Susan and Rosy, both of whom are only a 
degree less starved-looking than Teenie, watch her 
suspiciously. At the table stands Miss Grant, the 
matron, busily employed in cutting out two little 
frocks, from some left-off garments of fashionable 
make which lie before her. A glance at the three 
orphans is enough to shew that they have not 
been more than a day or two in the house, They 
have been washed, it is true, and each one has her 
short hair tidily combed off her forehead ; but 
Teenie’s feet are bare, for the shoes which are 
ordered from the shoemaker have not yet come 
home, and Miss Grant has not even had time to 
buy stockings for her. Susan, a dark-complexioned 
child, with large black eyes, is ridiculously attired 
in the richly trimmed dress of a young lady of 
high degree. What matters it that the frock is ‘a 
world too big’ for her—the beggar child looks 
at the satin-bound frills and pretty buttons which 
adorn her person, and is happy. 

The matron has been too busy arranging house- 
hold matters and making clothes for the orphans 
who have just arrived, to be able to teach them, 
or even to talk much to them ; but, to afford them 
some means of amusing themselves, she has put 
some slates and slate-pencils, which have been sent 
to the house, into their hands. Strange to say, 
the first thing which occurs to them is to draw 
portraits—caricature portraits—of each other. 

‘Ye’ll no mak me wi’ wings, so ye’ll no,’ i 
screams Susan angrily, trying at the same time to 
pull the slate out of Teenie’s hand. 

‘I wull, I wull.’ 

‘What is the matter?’ cries Miss Grant, laying 
down her scissors, and wishing with all her heart 
that gored skirts would go out of fashion, as they 
are very troublesome to remodel into little frocks. ~ 

¢She’s makin’ me wi’ wings,’ complains Susan 
through her tears. 

‘No, I’m no,’ says Teenie. 

‘Yes, ye are; an’ I’ll mak you wi’ wings, so I 
wull, is Susan’s threat as she proceeds to draw 


very fast upon her slate. 
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‘But, children, it is no very terrible fate to be 
drawn with wings,’ observes Miss Grant. ‘ Angels 
have wings. 

Teenie and Susan stare stupidly at the speaker, 
but Rosy, who has a fine forehead and expressive 
eyes, asks: ‘ Who’s them ?’ 

The matron leaves her cutting and planning a 
moment to explain, ‘Angels are good spirits who 
have always lived in heaven.’ The rain patters 
noisily on the window, the rising wind is heard 
without ; Rosy shivers, and draws nearer the fire, 
and Teenie holds her bare feet up in front of the 
bars. ‘Heaven is a place,’ Miss Grant continues, 
‘where there is no rain nor cold wind, and where 
little girls always wear white frocks, and are very 
happy. els may be near us though we don’t 
see them. They are sent to watch over us, and 
they stand round our beds at night keeping us 
from harm. Good children, who go to heaven, 
are sometimes called angels ; so if you were always 
to tell the truth, and never to quarrel, you might 
be angels yet, and have wings, beautiful ones, far 
prettier than—let me see, what are you familiar 
with ?—than those of a pigeon or of a sea-gull. 
You have seen sea-gulls ?” 

‘Ay, oor Wully had one in a basket. It was 
lame, an’ we kep it in the hoos,’ answers Teenie. 

It is now time to make the supper, and Miss 
Grant puts away her work, and sets the porridge- 
pot on the fire, while, in order to put an end to 
strife, for the children are still disposed to quarrel, 
she sings a song, to which all give some attention. 
The idge being made, the three children gather 
round the supper-table, when Miss Grant, instead 
of saying grace, sings the doxology, ‘Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow,’ after bidding the 
orphans follow with their voices. This they do in 
such a manner as to shew they are not altogether 
devoid of musical taste ; but as soon as the singing 
is over, and they begin to eat their supper, they 
again become unruly. Remonstrance and rebuke 
have little effect upon Teenie and Susan, so Miss 
Grant is glad that it is now time for bed. The 
orphans are undressed and washed, and left to 
their repose, and the matron returns to the kitchen, 
pleased to have two or three hours’ quiet for her 
needle-work. In a few minutes, however, loud 
sobbing is heard, and Miss Grant runs up-stairs 
to see what is the matter. It is little Rosy, a child 
of six, who, remembering what she had been told 
about celestial beings, is crying: ‘I dinna like the 
angels roun’ my bed ; I want them to go away. 
Though I canna see them, I’m feared for them.’ 

It is in vain that Miss Grant explains that 
guardian angels are friendly spirits ; Rosy objects 
to ghostly company of any kind, so the matron 
remains with the child, and sings her to sleep. 

Caricature-drawing continues for some time to be 
the favourite amusement of the pat and one 
day Miss Grant finds that she herself is the subject 
of a sketch. 

‘You are no to mak her wi’ wings,’ cries Rosy, 
vehemently, to Teenie ; ‘1’ll no let you mak her wi’ 
wings. You’re to mak’ her bonny, awfu’ bonny.’ 

Miss Grant is far from handsome, and she has a 
short square figure. She might, therefore, have 
objected to a caricature, but she laughingly assures 
her pupils she has no aversion to being portrayed 
in angel-form. Rosy, however, draws a with 
an immense crinoline and a chignon—neither of 
which Miss Grant wears—and holds it up triumph- 


antly before the face of her teacher, as she observes: 
‘That’s you.’ 

There is in the minds of the poor people a stron 
prejudice against the Orphanage. They are afraid 
of what they do not understand, and any attempt 
to deprive the ‘ bairns’ of their birthright of dirt, 
rags, and ignorance is regarded with suspicion. 
When it is found that the ‘orphans,’ as they are 
usually called, are more obedient and orderly than 
other girls of the same class, it is assumed—and 
here the reader may be reminded this sketch is 
not fictitious—that their good conduct is only 
produced by unlimited beating, and they are pitied 
as being under an unnatural degree of restraint. 
Strange to say, the popular impression, too, is, that 
the children are starved. If this notion were 
correct, the writer can only say that they are 
starved at a considerable expense to the benevo- 
lent founder. Indeed, judging from the famished 
appearance of many of these little ones when they 
are admitted to the Orphanage, it would require 
no small amount of ingenuity to place them on a 
diet more spare than that on which they had 
previously managed to exist. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the conduct of some of the 
children during the first six weeks of their residence 
in the Orphanage is highly calculated to foster the 
current opinion. Teenie, for example, finds it very 
hard to conform to rules, She has an intense love 
of street-life, and would rather lead a sort of gipsy 
existence, prowling about the worst parts of the 
town with low companions, even though cold, 
wet, and hungry, than submit to authority. Early 
one morning she is missing from the Orphanage, 
and it is found that she has run away. After a 
search of some hours, she is discovered by Bridget 
—an active girl belonging to the town, who has 
come in to assist in household work—in the squalid 
cottage of a family whose profanity and dissipation 
are notorious, out of which she is carried screaming 
and kicking by Bridget. ‘Teenie is quite aware of 
the prejudice which exists against the Orphanage, 
and is cunning enough to go to the window when 
she is in a naughty temper, and sob and wail 
there so as to attract the attention of the passers- 
by. In course of time, however, she becomes more 
reconciled to her new home. The arrival of other 
children makes the house more lively, and old 
companions are forgotten. 

has been in existence about two 
months, when there arrives one day a delicate 
child, who is not intended to remain permanently, 
but is only sent in the hope that change of air 
may benefit her health. She is not an orphan, and 
her parents, who are in humble circumstances, are 
respectable people. Effie is seven years old, but is 
small enough to be taken for four. She is slightly 
dwarfish in appearance, but her shortness of stature 
is attributable to disease, not natural deformity. 
The poor child is toothless too, a defect which she 
explains by the extraordinary statement that her 
teeth were knocked out by my hes crinoline. This 
is corroborated by the little invalid’s father, who 
comes to see her. It is explained that a philan- 
thropic lady, on visiting Effie’s mother, overturned 
with her crinoline a small table, which fell on the 
face of the child as she was lying on the floor, and 
knocked out her teeth. Effie is an old-fashioned 
little thing, and is found to have a curious habit of 
repeating the remarks of grown people. She takes 
only a languid interest in dolls other toys, but 
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after moaning restlessly in her crib, sits up one day 
to make the slightly irrelevant observation, ‘ Lea- 
ther’s dear the noo. Folk’s no fit to buy ’t. What 
wi’ workmen’s wages an’ the price o’ leather, the 
trade ’s naething.’ 

It ought to be mentioned that Effie’s father is a 
shoemaker. Susan, Teenie, and Rosy, who are 
dressing their dolls, look with surprise at the sick 
girl, who immediately becomes silent, as, lying down 
again, she turns uneasily from side to side. Miss 
Grant takes her out of her crib, for it is evident she 
has become 


So restless in body and head, 
That the bed seems borrowed from Nettle-bed ! 
And the pillow from Stratford the Stony ! 


Effie likes the attention of being wrapped in a 
shawl and held on Miss Grant’s knee in front of the 
bright fire. Her spirits revive, and reverting evi- 
dently to her mother’s domestic economy, she 
observes : ‘It’s a gran’ thing to hae clean claes, but 
soap’s dear.’ Susan is making a red petticoat for 
her black doll, Topsy ; and Teenie has, with consid- 
erable ingenuity, manufactured a hat for an armless 
dolly of her own, which has lost its legs, and has 
all but lost its head. The following observation, 
however, makes them pause in their work : 

‘What’s a pun o’ meat among five folk? Nae- 
thing! An’ ye canna mak a pot o’ broth wi’ less 
than a pun. The butcher’ll no gie ye’t without 
bone either.’ 

Effie having thoughtfully delivered herself thus, 

ets into a dispute with Rosy. The sick girl is far 
na good-tempered, and will not stand the slightest 
contradiction from her companions. It is her habit 
to settle all disputes with the words angrily spoken : 
*Ye’ll no argy-bargy wi’ me, so you’ll no!’ She 
frequently contests even Miss Grant’s authority, 
me 5 will get into a passion when not allowed to 
out when she wants, although the weather may 
most unsuitable. At the same time, there is no one 
more ready to confess her faults and resolve amend- 
ment, and it may be that the resistance which this 
little one makes to the naughty feelings which rise 
within her, though not very apparent to an on- 
looker, may be evident to OnE who ‘knoweth our 
frame,’ and is acquainted as no human being can be 
with the precise effect the diseased body may have 
on the mind. Gradually Effie takes less interest in 
leather, and does not so frequently bemoan the fact, 
which she has so often heard her mother lament, 
that butcher’s meat cannot be bought without bone. 
As the sayings of her parents become less vivid in 
the little girl’s recollection, she begins to repeat 
Miss Grant’s talk, to the no small amusement of 
that individual. It is the religious instruction, 
apparently, which has taken the greatest hold of 
her attention, and the invalid says gravely : 

‘You needn’t think, children, you can to 
heaven if you tell lies, or if you quarrel. There 
won't be anybody there that doesn’t tell the truth. 
It’s of no use for you to pray “forgive us our 
sins,” unless you try to be good.’ Susan, Teenie, 
and Rosy stand in an attitude of great attention 
round the little green crib in which the child is 
sitting up with an almost professorial air, as she 
continues her lecture. ‘It doesn’t matter whether 
you say long or short prayers, if you mean every 
word you say; but if it’s wrong to say more than 
you mean to anybody, it’s wrong, and very silly 
too, to say more than you mean to God. 


There is some quaint humour in Effie. When 
anything is presented to her in a ludicrous light, 
she laughs very heartily, and is even ready to 
look at her own invalid condition from a grotesque 
point of view. A little joke or a playful compli- 
ment as she is about to take her medicine, makes 
the nauseous mouthful less objectionable ; and it 
is. a gratification to her to have a complaint 
with a name so funny as ‘the rickets,’ especially 
when she perceives that it tickles the fancy of the 
other children. 

‘It’s a queer thing the leddies a’ think I should 
hae change o’ air. They may change the air as 
much as they like, it’ll never do me ony good ; 
I’ll no get better, she remarks one day, in a tone 
in which, however, there is no sadness. On the 
contrary, she finishes the sentence with a short 
laugh, and a look at Miss Grant, whose smile of 
amusement she has learned to expect. 

‘Well, but, Effie, although perhaps the change of 
air may not do yp good, the port wine you get 
every day, and the eggs and roast-beef, may help 
you to get strong. You couldn’t get these things 
if you were at home,’ remarks Rachel, a sturdy 
Highland girl of twelve, who has recently come to 
the house. Her native language is Gaelic. She 
has learned English at school, and has never heard 
broad Scotch till she came south, a week ago. 

‘Hoo’s hiz fit* to buy wine? My mother 
couldna buy e Money’s scarce the noo,’ is 
the invalid’s eg 

If for a short time she has relief from suffering, 
there is no one more merry than Effie. To see her 
sit up in her crib with her white face and tooth- 
less gums, and to hear her sing with great spirit 
the ditty, 

The bridge is broken, and who ’ll come to mend it ? 

on it stand and you’ll soon bottom, 

Fal de deedle di in dae, 
is to feel thankful to the beneficent Creator for 
that sense of fun, whether it is humour or drollery, 
— He has imparted as a means of enjoyment to 
manki 

Although the is intended for such 
as both parents, it is not 
at first easy to fill the house with little girls of this 
class, whereas many children are to be found 
bereft of only one parent, while the —__ 
is of bad character. Such is the case with Kitty, 
a girl of nine, who has been brought by steamer 
from London. Her accent, and her manner, 
entirely free from bashfulness as it is, excites the 
wonder of the ‘bairns, which is still further in- 
creased ere a couple of days elapse, when they 
discover that she devours an immense quantity of 
food. At each meal, she eats till she is scarcely 
able to move, conduct which, when the novelty 
is past, excites feelings of disgust in some, and 
amusement in others. 

Towards the close of a damp, cheerless day, the 
children are at play in the dormitory. Miss Grant, 
who is sitting with Effie, hears shouts of boisterous 
mirth overhead, and her curiosity being awakened, 
she goes up to see what it is all about. Susan has 
pinned up her frock festoon-wise, and is walkin 
with an affected gait, to the great amusement of al 
Kitty has got a faded feather stuck into her hair, 
and some ends of ribbon fastened to her dress. A 


* How are we able. 
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bunch of brown paper is fixed upon the back of 
Teenie’s head to represent a chignon, and bright- 
eyed Rosy dances through the room, ee 
much delighted with the ringlets of shavings wit 
which she has adorned herself. So great is the 
clamour, that Miss Grant stands a few minutes in 
the room unobserved. At length Rosy perceives 
her, and runs to her side. 

‘Eh, we’re playin’ fine!’ exclaims the child. 
‘We're haein gran’ fun !’ 


‘What are you playing at?” 
‘We're rad at leddies,’ replies Susan. 
‘I am delighted to hear it,’ observes Miss Grant. 


‘I wish you would always play at being ladies, 
for then, of course, you have to be very gentle, 
courteous, considerate. You must have a high 
sense of honour. You must be noble too, incap- 
able of a mean action, and generous in thought as 
well as in deed. It is an excellent game.’ 

A laugh from Susan, in which Rosy joins, shews 
that the sarcasm is appreciated. 

‘Eh, that’s no the way we play at it, they cry 
all at once. ‘We kilt oor tails,* hold our heads 
high, look prood, an’ speak to naebody : that’s the 
way we play at bein’ leddies,’ says Susan. 

At this moment, Rachel comes to say that there 
is a person at the door asking for the matron. Miss 
Grant goes down-stairs, and finds a lame man with 
a “ogy ty pack on his back, and a little girl by his 
side. It is Joseph Smith, with his daughter Polly, 
a motherless child, who has been expected every 
day for the last week to become an inmate of the 
Orphanage. The strangers are invited into the 
kitchen, and while Miss Grant talks with the 

ler, who is an offensively smooth-tongued man, 
eenie and Kitty peep slily in at the new girl, 
who resembles a bundle of unwashed rags on its 
way to the paper-mill ; Polly, in her turn, regards 
with evident curiosity her future companions ; 
while Rachel, who is a very active girl, of her own 
accord fills up the boiler, and puts on more coals 
to heat the bath-water. Smith, with much suavity 
of manner, gives a halfpenny to each of the children, 
assures his daughter that he will see her every two 
months, as he ‘takes his rounds,’ and offering his 
hand to Miss Grant, who, from some undefined 
feeling, hesitatingly touches it, opens the door, and 
disap in the darkness. When Polly is washed 

possessing, though her face remin 

= of a so: Sen egg. The children then give her 
a friendly reception, which consists of an immediate 
display of all the dolls, toys, and picture-books 
they possess, while Rosy bashfully presents her 
with a ‘sweetie,’ and Teenie gives the little stranger 
a jumping-jack. Though Polly has spent the last 
ear in tramping the country with her father, she 
Soca much more quickly reconciled to civilised 
life than might have been expected. The chief 
defect in her character is untruthfulness. Polly 
tells a lie whenever it suits her purpose, and for 
some time remonstrance and correction are in vain. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that she always 
takes her punishment—which is, to be shut up in 
a room alone for an hour, or perhaps two—sub- 
missively; and on coming into the school-room 
after being released, invariably takes a seat as 
close as ible to Miss Grant, sometimes even 
putting her little hand, brown as a gipsy’s, 


on that of her teacher. By-and-by, the habit 
of falsehood is almost overcome, and Polly dis- 
plays many engaging qualities. Months elapse, 
and the — pays regular visits to the town, 
living when he comes in a low lodging-house 
where tramps congregate. Unwilling to break the 
tie which exists between parent and child, Miss 
Grant permits Polly to visit her father, while 
Smith often comes up to the Orphanage gate. 

‘I’m sure it’s a blessing, ma’am, Polly ever 
cam’ here, the pedler one day observes to Miss 
Grant, who, assisted by Rachel, is planting some 
flowers in the border in front of the house. ‘She’s 

wing tall and strong, and you have her dressed 
ike a little lady. She says she loves you as much 
as she did her own mother, and so she may, for 
you are a mother to thae bairns, an’ no mistake.’ 

This is said in a decidedly sycophantish manner ; 
and Miss Grant, a little abruptly perhaps, turns 


away. 

‘You don’t like Polly’s father, Miss Grant,’ 
observes the Highland girl afterwards. 

‘No; I don’t think him sincere in all he says.’ 

‘But it’s quite true what he said. Polly is 
growing tall ; and although she’s not dressed like 
a little lady, she’s very neat in that new purple 
pred and she does like you. Oh, indeed, Polly 

oes 

Rachel is a warm-hearted girl, and a strong 
partisan of Miss Grant. 

a -— is at an end, spring is but little 
advanced, and the weather is yet very cold. The 
children are planting primroses in their little 
gardens, and watering the plants with hot water, 
to make them grow faster, while Miss Grant holds 
poor sick Effie on her knee in front of her bedroom 
window, that she may see the youthful gardeners 
at work. The frosty winds have nipped the 
blossom on the fruit-trees ; they have nipped, too, 
the human blossom : Effie is decidedly worse, 

‘I’m very uneasy ; lay me down in my crib now,’ 
she begs, as she turns her eyes wearily from the 
window. The request is complied with, and the 
sufferer tosses from side to side for some minutes 
in great distress, but on the entrance of Rachel, 
takes the sturdy little Gael by surprise with the 
observation : ‘Guess the price o’ a leddie’s pair 0’ 
gushet boots ;’ adding, as she receives no reply: 
‘ Jist seven-an’-six.’ 

The sun is low in the heavens, and a ray of 
light from the crimson clouds enters the room. 
Effie looks at it with a smile of pleasure, and, 
sitting up, inquires of Miss Grant: ‘Was La 
girl to-day ?” 

not at all.’ 

‘Was I bad yesterday ?’ 

‘No, Effie. You have been much better-tempered 
lately. This assurance is received with evident 
satisfaction. 

‘Folk’s no aye fit to keep their temper, but they 
should aye try,’ observes the child with an air of 
precocious wisdom. 

The other ‘ bairns’ now come in from the garden, 
and having taken off their hats and jackets, enter 
Effie’s room, and, knowing that the invalid is very 
ill, sit down quietly. 

‘It taks a deal o’ money’to keep a family, let 
you dae’t as cheap’s you like. Life’s a fecht.’* 

Effie, as she makes this remark, looks towards 


* Hold up our dresses. 


* A fight. 
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Miss Grant with the peculiar shrewd expression 
of countenance which Ss always been so observ- 
able, then moans and turns her face to the wall. 
A few minutes after, she observes: ‘ Hear if I can 
a, ,F would be like an Angel from beginning to 
end. 

The sun has dipped beneath the horizon, and the 
light of the closing day is obscured by gathering 
clouds, while in the west, towards which Effie’s 
face is turned, the ‘ golden gates’ seem open as 
she repeats her favourite hymn, I would ~ like 
an Angel. Tired with this Tittle effort, she again 
lays her head on the pillow. Gradually the light 
fades from the sky, and darkness deepens on the 
little form in the crib. f 

‘ Hiz is no fit to tak care o’ oorsel’s.* We maunt 
trust in God, she remarks. After a short silence, 
she repeats in a lower tone : 


‘I would be like an angel, 
And with the angels stand.’ 


Miss Grant stoops over the crib and kisses the 
pale cheek. Night is closing fast on her who is 
‘going out into the light’—has closed, and that 
bright spirit which even disease could scarcely dull, 
has left its prison of clay, and ascended unfettered 
to Him that made it. 

‘Look, children,’ says Miss Grant ; ‘this is only 
the poor wasted body of your friend. The true 
Effie is drawn with wings now.’ 


PREPARING FOR THE END. 
NorewortHy men have often amused themselves 
by writing their own epitaphs, generally attempt- 
ing, as Johnson says, to be jocular upon one of the 
few things that make wise men serious. <A great 
orator wrote ; 

Here, reader, turn your weeping eyes ; 
My fate a useful moral teaches ; 
The hole wherein my body lies 
Would not contain one-half my speeches. 


And Pope, pretending an indifference to praise and 
blame he was far from feeling, indited : 
Under this marble, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, or e’en what they will ; 
Whatever an heir, or a friend in his stead, 
Or any good creature shall lay o’er my head ; 
Lies one who ne’er cared and still cares not a pin, 
What they said, or may say, of the mortal within ; 
But who, living and dying, serene, still, and free, 
Trusts in God that as well as he is, he shall be. 


But neither orator nor poet, we may be sure, had the 
slightest idea of the lines they perpetrated appear- 
ing on their tombstones. Shakspeare is supposed 
to have dictated the entreating, blessing, threaten- 
ing quatrain that has kept sacrilegious hands from 
disturbing his dust; and Chatterton, Churchill, 
Coleridge, and Gay provided inscriptions for their 
own gravestones. Possibly they were actuated by 
a not unreasonable distrust of friendly epitaph 
writers ; the poets of to-day need have no such 
fear; we affect simplicity if we love it not, the 
affectation serving as a cover to our barrenness of 


* We are not able. + Must, 


invention. We cannot now-a-days rise to anything 
higher than a name and a date—mere undertaker's 
work: the writing of epitaphs, like that of epi- 
grams, is a lost art. 

Sir Thomas More aired his scholarship and his 
vanity in a long-winded Latin epitaph, detailing at 
length his lineage, his own and his father’s services 
to the state, and finishing up with twelve tedious 
verses, Ralph Tyrer, sometime vicar of Kendal, 
Westmoreland, contrived to condense his earthly 
career and anticipate his future in the curious 
lines : 

London bred me, Westminster fed me, 
Cambridge sped me, my sister wed me, 

Study taught me, nig | sought me, 

Learning brought me, Kendal caught me, 
Labour pressed me, sickness distressed me, 
Death oppressed me, the grave possessed me, 
God first made me, Christ did save me, 

Earth did crave me, and Heaven would have me. 


Not less sure of his reward was William Hunting- 
ton, the once notorious ‘inspired coal-heaver :’ when. 
he felt the end drawing near, Huntington took his. 
pen in hand and wrote : ‘ Here lies the coal-heaver,. 
who departed this life in the 

year of his age ; beloved of his God, but abhorred 
by men. The Omniscient Judge, at the Great 
Assize, shall ratify and confirm this, to the con- 
fusion of many thousands; for England and its 
metropolis shall know that there hath been a 
prophet among them.—W. H., S.S’ And these 
vain-glorious words were duly placed above the 
resting-place of the Sinner Saved at Lewes. 

Hearne the antiquary contented himself with vin- 
dicating the use he had made of his life, and calling: 
upon others to imitate him, by directing the follow- 
ing verses to be inscribed on his tomb: ‘Remember 
the days of old, consider the years of many genera- 
tions: ask thy father, and he will shew thee ; thy 
elders, and they will tell thee. Inquire, I pray thee, 
of the former ages, and prepare thyself to the search 
of their fathers ; for we are but of yesterday, and 
know nothing, because our days upon earth are a 
shadow. Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, 
and utter words out of their hearts?’ Beazley, the 
architect and dramatist, who wrote his own epitaph | 
years before it was wanted, made a couple of lines 
suffice : 

Here lies Samuel Beazley, 

Who lived hard and died easily. 
Brief as this is, of the three assertions made in it, 
but two were true ones. Beazley suffered greatly 
in his last illness ; so greatly, that in writing to a 
friend he adopted a melancholy strain quite un- 
usual to him, which made his correspondent write 
back complaining that his letter resembled the last 
chapter of Jeremiah. ‘You are mistaken,’ answered 
the dying wit: ‘it is the last chapter of Samuel !’ 

Job Orton, son of the inventor of Stilton cheese, 
an innkeeper at Kidderminster, put up a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard there, inscribed : 


Job Orton, a man from Leicestershire, 
When he dies, he will be buried here. 
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| man, 


He was a queer character altogether; while his wife 
yet lived to plague him, he wrote her epitaph : 
Esther Orton, a bitter sour weed, 
God never loved her, nor increased her seed ; 


and in order that he might have the start of her at 
the last day, desired to be buried upright, in a 
coffin that had served him many years as a wine- 
bin. Job was, however, by no means singular in 
thus providing for a grave necessity. Having a 

mtiment that his death was not far off, Mr 
en of Reading called upon an undertaker, 
persuaded him to take a walk to the churchyard, 
and pointed out the exact spot where he wished to 
be laid. Having made his mind easy on that score, 
he went home, had out an old oak-chest he had 
long reserved for a coffin, saw it thoroughly cleaned, 
then retired to bed, and in four days was a dead 
Ned Dawson of Nottingham, who was found 
drowned in 1828, used his coffin as a cupboard for 
twenty years. Being a stanch Tory, he had painted 
it true blue, and when his birthday came round 
was wont to extend himself within it, to make 
sure he had not outgrown its dimensions: this 
ceremony performed, the coffin was filled with 
substantial viands, hoisted upon the shoulders of 
some of his cronies, and carried through the house, 
Ned following as chief-mourner, bearing in his 
arms an enormous pitcher of jolly good ale and old. 
Coulson, another Nottingham man, indulged his 
fancy in a similar way ; but he was a joiner, and 
having a coffin returned upon his hands by a 
dissatisfied customer, pede 2 himself with a 
‘Never mind ; if it is not good enough for him, it 
will do for me !’—as it did, after the lapse of many 


ears. 
‘ The falling of a great branch of the brave old oak 
of Fairlop, was such a grievous event in the eyes 
of Daniel Day, who all but worshipped the ancient 

iant of the woods, in whose honour he instituted 

'airlop Fair, that there was nothing extraordina’ 
in the old pumpmaker resolving to utilise the lim 
of his revered tree, by converting it into a coffin for 
himself, especially as he took it into his head that 
the accident was an omen of his approaching end. 
When the coffin was finished, Day took the precau- 
tion of trying whether there was room enough for 
him within its narrow walls ; but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, gave instructions that if his body 
should prove too long, his head was to be cut off 
and placed between his legs! The timbers of 
L’Orient formed a fitting shrine for the victor of 
the Nile ; but why Wombwell, the menagerie man, 
should desire to be buried in a similar relic of the 
ocean, is a mystery our philosophy cannot fathom. 
Had he reserved a lion or tiger skin for a shroud, the 
whim would have been intelligible, but what was the 
Royal George to him, er he to the Royal George, that 
the old showman must needs have his bones coffined 
in its timbers? Such was his fancy, however, 
and he was enabled to gratify it. Wombwell hap- 
pening to hit upon the cause of a strange mortality 
among Prince Albert’s harriers, staid the destroy- 
ing plague, and refused to accept any recompense 
save enough wood of what was left of Kempenfelt’s 
unlucky ship to make himself a coffin. He obtained 
it, and the showman had the pleasure of superin- 
tending the manufacture of his coffin by one of his 
own carpenters, and in due time was buried in it. 
Other men, who like Wombwell cheated the under- 
taker by having their own materials made up, dis- 


played a little more reason in their eccentric provi- 
dence. When Dr Fidge gave up a place he had 
long held in Portsmouth dockyard, he broke up a 
favourite boat in which he had passed many a plea-' 
sant hour, and transformed it into a coffin, which he 
kept under his bed. A curious bit of sentiment on 
the part of a man so matter of fact, that, when he 
felt life ebbing away, he told the nurse to straighten 
his legs and lay him out as a dead man, as it would 
save her trouble by-and-by. John Wilkinson, a 
famous ironfounder in his day, determined that 
the metal which had brought him ease and comfort 
in life should enclose him in death, had an iron 
coffin made. When he died, it proved too small 
for the occasion, so his corpse was temporarily de- 
posited in the grave he had marked out in his 
garden, until another coffin could be procured ; this 
time the coffin turned out too deep, and had to be 
taken up that the rock beneath might be excavated; 
and at the third time of asking, Mr Wilkinson was 
actually buried. Not for the last time, however ; 
for, in 1823, the estate was sold ; and the new owner 
not thinking the presence of the old proprietor 
desirable, the ironfounder’s coffin was removed once 
more, to find a final resting-place in the chapel- 
yard of Lindale. 

Thinking, perhaps, with the Irishman, that a 
stone coffin would last a man his lifetime, a 
Cornish clergyman provided himself with one, 
which he ~~ in an open grave in his church- 
yard till he should be ready to occupy it. Dr 
Donne is generally credited with having kept a 
coffin containing his own effigy, by his bedside ; but 
he really pre for the end in another fashion. 
Donne’s friend, Dr Fox, wanted him to prepare his 
monument, so as to insure one to his taste. Donne 
contented himself with providing a pattern. First 
he had an urn carved, then he engaged a painter to 
take his portrait. Urn and painter being both 
ready, the doctor stripped, put on a winding-sheet, 
tied in orthodox fashion, placed himself with his 
feet on the urn, and arranged the sheet so as to 
disclose his pale lean face. Thus was his portrait 
painted ; and when he died, a statue was sculptured 
from it to serve as a monument ; a statue that some 
thirty years ago was still in existence, lying about 
with other remains of old St Paul’s. John 
Wheatley of Nottingham, when the General Ceme- 
tery of that town was opened in 1838, bought 
a square plot of ground sufficient for three ordi- 
nary graves; this he inclosed, and used it as a 
retreat where he could read and meditate above his 
intended grave, which lay gaping before him, partly 
filled up - his coffin. The tenantless grave and 
its odd proprietor attracted so many sightseers to 
the cemetery, that the thing became a nuisance ; 
the authorities put down the exhibition; and after 
all his preparation, Wheatley was buried elsewhere. 
Captain Backhouse, a retired Indian officer, dwell- 
ing at Great Missenden, Berkshire, vowed he would 
have nought to do with church or churchyard ; but 
lie, with his good sword by his side, in his own 
wood on the hill, and there defy the assaults of all 
the evil spirits in existence. To this end he built 
a tomb in a thick fir plantation, upon a hill near 
his residence, in the shape of a dwarf | pac rg It 
was constructed of flints strengthened with brick- 
work, and measured eleven feet square at the base. 
The walls, perpendicular to a height of four or five 
feet, then tapered pyramidically, and terminated 
in a flat dab three feet square. This specimen 
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of amateur architecture was provided with two 
Gothic windows, one in the northern, and one in 
the southern, wall; each side of the structure being 
well covered with ivy. The captain died in 1800, 
and was sepulchred according to his desire, with 
his trusty weapon by his side, and his coffin placed 
upright in a niche in the western wall, and there 
bricked up. Here the old soldier was allowed to 
rest fora few years, until his son came home ; when 
he, having no mary sors with his sire’s fancy for 
isolation, removed Backhouse’s coffin to the parish 
churchyard, and deprived Great Missenden of its 
one lion—the haunted tomb on the hill. 

Horne Tooke selected his kitchen-garden at 
Wimbledon as his place of sepulture, and nearly 
brought about the end he prepared for, in super- 
intending the erection of a brick vault bearing a 
black marble slab inscribed: ‘John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, and now occupier of this spot, was 
born in June 1736, and died in the 
year of his age, contented and grateful’ The 
blanks were never filled up, for when he shuffled 
off this mortal coil, his executors, consulting their 
own notions of propriety, had Tooke buried like 
ordinary folks. A worm-doctor named Gardner 
built himself a tomb in the churchyard of St 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, on which passers-by could 
read ‘Dr J. Gardner’s last and best bedroom.’ 
Those who saw it naturally concluded that the 
doctor was taking his last long rg there, and he 
soon found patients grow scarce in Norton-Folgate. 
This was paying too dearly for his joke, so he set 
matters right by amending the inscription by the 
addition of the word ‘intended.’ Pat Power of 
Kilkenny, we suppose, had no customers to lose, 
when, confident in his prophetic instinct, he chose 
his grave in the chapel-yard, and set up a head- 
stone, twelve months before date, upon which 
ap : ‘Erected in Memory of Patrick Power, 
of Maudlin Street, Kilkenny, who died in 1869, 
aged 73 years. May his soul rest in peace. Amen!’ 
Pat paid regular visits to the place to say his 
prayers over his own grave ; but whether his pre- 
sentiment was fulfilled, or whether he lives to 
laugh at it, is more than we know. The poor 
Irishman’s simplicity excused his folly but there 
was no question of simplicity in the egregious 
absurdity perpetrated by one who was a statesman, 
if filling offices of state entitles a man to be so 
called. This vain specimen of humanity had his 
monument put up in the church of St Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, four years before his death; and 
sculptured thereon a deed, signed and sealed, 
running thus: ‘To all Christian people to whom 
this present writing shall come, know ye, that I, 
Julius Dalmare, alias Julius Caesar, Knight, Doctor 
of Laws, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and one of the Masters of Requests to Queen 
Elizabeth ; Privy Councillor to King James, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Master of the Rolls, 
have confirmed or granted by this my personal 
writing, that I will, with the Divine assistance, 
willingly pay my debt to nature, whenever it shall 

lease God. In witness whereof I have set my 
d and seal. Dated the 27th of in Se 1635. 

Stevenson, the be; of Kilmarnock, who bade 
good-bye to his wallet at the age of eighty-five, 
prepared for the celebration of his funeral rites in 
a cheery spirit. He ordered in a supply of sweet 
biscuits, twelve dozen burial-cakes, and plenty of 


wine and spirits; then sending for a carpenter, 


gave him instructions to make a good sound 
coffin; afterwards arranging with the sexton of 
Riccarton Church for a roomy grave in a pleasant 
part of the churchyard, and paying money down 
for the above items. Upon his » Arve it was 
found that he had left no less than nine hundred 
pounds behind him, to be divided among some 
relatives, after deducting sufficient to entertain 
all beggars who chose to come and see his body 
lie in state. The invitation was accepted by a 
large number of the fraternity, who ‘kept it up’ 
after the funeral in a style that would have 
delighted the heart of the founder of the feast. 

Farrazine, the shrewd button-maker of Ghent, 
who, in 1697, took the quartering and provisioning 
of Marlborough’s army off the hands of the trouble 
authorities of the city, to their immense relief, and 
the making of his own fortune, had a soul above 
buttons, his ambition taking the unusual shape 
of a desire for posthumous rather than present 
honour. He erected a magnificent monumental 
tomb for himself in the church of the Capuchin 
Friars, and when it was finished, Farrazine resolved 
to rehearse his obsequies, so that there might be 
no mistakes or shortcomings when they were 
celebrated in sad earnest. For a handsome con- 
sideration, the holy brotherhood consented to act 
their share in the mock ceremonial. The button- 
maker provided a sumptuously adorned coffin, for 
which the friars found bearers in their novices, 
while they themselves marched in solemn pro- 
cession before it. It was a proud day for Farrazine 
when he took part in his own funeral rites, amidst 
a profusion 


Of velvet, gilding, brass ; and no great dearth 
Of aught save tears. 


Tears were necessarily lacking: the hero of the 
hour, although officiating as chiei-mourner, was 
too elated to shed them, as he walked triumphantly 
to the tomb and saw his coffin deposited in the 
place it was intended to occupy when a more 
serious performance came off. Alas for the hopes 
of vanity! Farrazine had not measured the 
rapacity of his Capuchin friends aright; and 
although he did not forget them in his will, the 
legacy he bequeathed fell so much below their 
expectations, that, in angry disgust, the brethren 
demolished the monument, and bundled coffin and 
all out of their church ; refusing even to perform 
a single mass for the poor fellow’s soul, whose 
body, after all his pains, found a grave in the yard 
of an obscure chapel. Romanos, a Greek devotee 
of the seventh century, adopted a surer method of 
securing his burial in the place of his choice. He 
was a native of Constantinople, but lived his 
religious life at Barakar in Abyssinia, where he 
founded a a in a narrow, romantic ravine, 
screened by noble sycamores, but made his home 
in a cave, close by, which he had all but closed up 
with brickwork, leaving only a small opening, 
through which food was passed to him, until he 
ceased to require it, and there his bones still lie. 
The oddest story connected with our subject 
comes to us from France: M. Gannel, the Parisian 
embalmer, once celebrated his birthday by inviting 
Jules Janin and half-a-dozen other friends to 
dinner, and put the finishing touch to his hospi- 
tality by handing each guest, while the wine was 
circulating, a slip of paper, on which were written 
the recipient’s name the words ‘Good for 
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embalmment,’ Within less than ten years all, save 
one of these slips, came back to the giver, and were 
duly honoured—an a very 
grim unpleasantry, of which only a Frenchman 
could have been capable. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—WELCOME HOME. 


Ir would have been impossible to turn the Firs 
into a pretty spot by any method short of such 
a root-and-branch reformation as the pulling down 
of the old house, and the construction of a new 
one on a totally different plan and in another 
aspect. But it was possible to improve the ill- 
favoured, neglected place materially, and Florence 
turned all her attention to doing this, during the 
interval which must elapse before Walter’s return. 
It was a part of the fidelity of her nature that she 
never forgot the tastes, the fancies, the lightest 
expressed wishes of those whom she loved; and the 
defects, shortcomings, and ugliness of the Firs had 
been well known to her long before she had ever 
seen the place, which was now her own property, 
and she was familiar with all Walter’s ideas of 
what he would have done, had it been his. 

One of the most common forms in which such 
a morose and sullen temper as that with which 
Reginald Clint had been cursed exhibits itself is 
an unreasonable and captious jealousy concerning 
the possessions of its victim, which resents a sug- 
gestion as an aggression, and the least manifesta- 
tion of interest as a wrong. A constant uneas 
suspicion that somebody wanted to interfere wit 
him, a totally uncalled-for spirit of protest that 
his ions were his own, possessed him. He 
meal fret and fume for hours at a careless sugges- 
tion from Mr Martin that the trees were too thick 
in one of the plantations, or that the pond below 
the would be the better for cleaning. 
He affected extraordinary secrecy in all his affairs, 
and changed his employés so often that no one 
ever took any real interest in the place. Miriam 
and Walter understood him ectly in these 

ts, and had early learned to abstain from 
saying or doing anything: to imply a common 
interest in the Firs, or the assumption of even the 
most trifling authority within its gates. In the 
case of Miriam, this indifference was perfectly 
genuine. ‘If the house were on fire, and I had 
got safely out of it, I should not turn my head to 
see whether it was burned to ashes or not,’ she had 
said to Florence once. This was but slight, if any 
exaggeration ; but it was not so with Walter. He 
had a lasting regard for the old place, and though 
he truly believed his father would leave it away 
from him, he had never arrived at contemplating 
that contingency with total indifference. Hence 
Florence’s acquaintance with his ideas of what 
might be done for the improvement of the Firs. 
The terms of Mr Clint’s bequest to her did not 
im any conditions; and, in a very short time 
after the donor’s death, Miriam su to Flor- 
ence that she would do well to get Walter’s con- 
sent to selling the property on his return. The 
neighbourhood was a rising one. Whole rows of 
staring ugly red brick houses, and diminutive 
villas, with vivid Venetian blinds and top-heavy 
porticoes, had sprung up between the Firs and 


Drington Station. The Firs would be valuable 
building-ground. But Florence did not take 
kindly to the suggestion. Miriam did not know 
how much Walter liked the place, and what 
pride and pleasure he would take in carrying 
out all his old plans for its improvement. ‘ Besides,’ 
urged Florence, ‘you must remember that I do not 
hate rurality as you do.’ 

‘No, indeed, Miriam had replied to this ; ‘you 
are just fit for it. Only I don’t think you will ever 
have your own meat killed on the premises! My 
dear Rose, all your muttons are pet lambs! and 
you will let the fowls die of old age! It is a fine 
thing to be in love,’ she went on, somewhat irrele- 
vantly. ‘Ido believe you could live happily with 
Walter, if he had everything he wanted, and he was 
vr comfortable, in a back-kitchen or a snail- 
shell. 

‘Of course, I could,’ replied Florence seriously ; 
and then, after a moment, she smiled: ‘I won't 
answer for the back-kitchen, Miriam; I’m afraid 
I should be a nuisance there; I’m horribly afraid 
of beetles.’ 

‘I don’t believe you’re afraid of anything, except 
Walter’s being delayed, or something happening to 
him. There, the colour has gone from your face 
in a moment! Ah! well, that is the only thing 
I fear either, so that we are alike there. And you 
really are going to begin your renovations as soon 
as you get rid of us—a precious incubus we are 
to you!’ 

Florence protested earnestly against this. Miriam, 
she dearly loved, and Mr St Quentin had been 
decently civil to her. She had hoped they would 
remain until Walter’s return. Surely Miriam must 
feel that the house and all in it was as much hers 
as it had ever been. 

‘An unlucky comparison !’ said Miriam, with 
an uneasy laugh. ‘If I had ever felt as much at 
home at the Firs as I feel now, I should not have 
been in such a hurry to escape from it. You 
must not be deceived by Mr St Quentin’s civility, 
my dear: it does not mean much of anything, 
probably, but what it does not mean is, that I am 
to have the indulgence of being with my brother. 
He cannot endure the mention of him ; if he finds 
out I have heard from him, he sulks for days 
together. He is more jealous of him than he is 
of you. The fact is, notwithstanding all my praise- 
worthy and persevering efforts to mislead him, I 
believe he has not succeeded in persuading him- 
self that I have a lover, and theretore his jealousy 
is obliged to feed itself on my one real and 
acknowled: affection ; and the aliment is deci- 
dedly unwholesome. I can’t altogether blame him 
for being rather savage, though he did bring it on 
himself, for, of course, if I have not succeeded in 
pegs him that there is something real which 

am hiding from him, he must know that I have 
been deluding and laughing at him.’ 

‘Miriam, Miriam, a dangerous game !’ 

‘Florence, Florence, don’t preach! ’—here 
Miriam’s face changed and darkened— if you could 
know how —— and detestable a lot mine is, 
you would wonder I could play at any game less 
serious or final than drowning myself! As for my 
seeing Walter, I don’t expect it, unless he comes 
to me, undeterred by Mr St Quentin’s exquisite 
facility for making — uncomfortable. No, 
no; depend upon it, I shall be permitted to come 
here only as a bribe for future good behaviour. 
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Well, it cannot last for ever, that’s one comfort— 
not but it may last my time.’ 

Then she left Florence, and did’ not afterwards 
renew the conversation. She was right, as has been 
seen, in her surmise. Mr St Quentin took her 
away, and Florence was left, with even increased 
misgivings about his sister’s future, to her engross- 
ing and delightful preparations for Walter’s return. 

The lawn was transformed after a fashion which 
its late ep mon would have regarded as wasteful 
to the last degree. A deep sunken fence, faced 
with stone, and canaeatel by a handsome rail- 
ing, over which numerous plants were in time to 
climb and twist, would henceforward keep the 
cattle at a distance, to render them picturesque but 
not intrusive ; and the ground thus subtracted from 
the pu s of severe utility was turned into just 
such a gg ses as Florence and Walter used 
to sketch, aschar-like, in their cottage in 
George Lane. 

Light paper and hangings, and some pretty new 
furniture, did wonders for the gloomy sitting-rooms ; 
and no one would have recognised the study, a 
room which Florence knew had more unpleasant 
associations for Walter than any other in the 
house. 

When the changes were all made, Florence still 
had plenty of time on her hands to think of the 
strangeness of her position, and, having thought it 
out, to grow used toit. Acting on the concurrent 
advice of Miriam and Mrs Cooke, she had dis- 
missed all the servants, and engaged others. They 
had been wegen | treated, but of course they were 
discontented, and equally of course they were cen- 
sorious, Susan was impertinent also, and took 
occasion to mention pretty widely in the neigh- 
bourhood that there was more in all that affair 
at the Firs than people understood, or thought for. 
Only Mrs Ritchie was equal to the occasion—she 
resigned! It would be a false position, she observed, 
for Mrs Walter Clint and for herself, and she had, 
all her life, avoided false positions. So she departed 
from the Firs ; and whether Robert satel hee 
self to her fortunes, as he had given her every 
reason to believe he would do, or whether he kept 
his often plighted troth to Susan, this chronicle 
does not record. 

Florence found ardently zealous supporters in the 
small world of Drington and its environs. Prob- 
ably it would never have oceurred to her to care 
or inquire what people of whom she knew nothing 
_ t of the strange events in which she was so 
deeply concerned. She knew little of the world, 
and was so far from self-engrossed that she would 
not have regarded herself as a subject for anybody’s 
curiosity, had not Mrs Cooke enlightened her. That 
excellent woman, who was very much distressed by 
the remembrance of her own unintentional mistake, 
made amende honorable in the handsomest and 
frankest manner to Florence, and became her very 
sincere and efficient friend. Mrs Cooke had not 
only the legitimate prestige of her position, but she 
was personally popular and influential, and when 
she was resorted to, in the agonies of their curiosity 
amid the conflicting rumoursafloat in the neighbour- 
hood, by the ladies of her acquaintance, she related 
the true story with much pathetic effect, and never 
failed to declare her belief that the neighbourhood 
ms gained a ‘decided acquisition’ in Mrs Walter 

nt. 

‘You can easily imagine the difference it makes 


to Mr Cooke and myself to have such a charming 
neighbour at the Firs,’ she would say to each ques- 
tioner, and then hint at the pleasure it would give 
her to invite the individual in question to meet Mrs 
Clint at dinner at the Rectory, when she should be 
going out again. In a short time, people who had 
never been inside the gates of the Firs before were 
asking Mrs Cooke how soon they might venture to 
call on Florence ; and long before Walter’s return, 
his pretty, gentle wife had become a general 
favourite. The committee of the Ladies’ Book-club, 
a most exclusive institution, under the rigid censor- 
ship of a literary lady—who had written ‘ quite an 
immense deal,’ but had not appeared in print, be- 
cause her family considered that sort of thing ‘low’ 
—had invited her to become a member. The 
Drington Dorcas meetings were brightened by her 
sweet face, and aided by her busy fingers. Mr 
Martin was her sworn ally ; and Mr Standish con- 
fessed to that gentleman—who had never liked him, 
and thenceforth, rather unreasonably, disliked him 
more than ever—that he had believed the scandal 
about her, until the day of the reading of the will, 
and that then he was ashamed of himself. 

‘And so you ought to be,’ was Mr Martin’s brief 
comment, 

‘You must recollect, Clint’s will was a very 
extraordinary one, and I had never seen her before 
it was made, and only once afterwards for a few 
minutes.’ 

‘ Half a minute ought to have been enough to 
make you ashamed then of such a belief, said Mr 
Martin irascibly. Whereupon Mr Standish called 
to mind the coarse sarcasm which Mr St Quentin 
had uttered in his wrath, with reference to Mr 
Martin’s bachelor condition, and murmured to him- 
self: ‘I should not wonder if the old nabob were 
right, and Martin were spoons on her too.’ 

It was on a beautiful day in. early autumn that 
Walter Clint returned to the home from which he 
had been so unjustly banished, to find the utmost 
desire of his heart fulfilled. He had reached Liver- 
pool on the previous evening, telegraphed his 
arrival to Florence, and started by the earliest train 
in the morning. A serene stillness was over the 
face of the earth and the calm blue sky. The 
trees—with their many-tinted foliage, sad when 
looked at singly, but gorgeous in their grand 
masses, overspread with countless shades of brown, 
and russet, and gold—were quite motionless, and 
the few leaves which fell ever and anon dropped 
silently on the grass. Sound travelled far in 
the deep stillness of the weather, and Florence, 
leaning out of an open window, at the top of the 
house, could hear the monotonous rattle of the 
train many miles away. The sun was declining, 
the delicious scents of evening were blending wit 
the air. As Florence leaned out, breathless, and 
feeling, now that he was really coming, that it 
could not be, that it was all a dream, and yet, at the 
same time, that nothing else could be, that this was 
the one truth, she heard the grating of wheels, and 
saw the dog-cart she had ordered to be sent for 
Walter driven rapidly down the avenue. She 
could not stand another moment. On her knees 
by the window-sill she watched now, and heard the 
two sounds—the monotonous rattle of the train as 
it neared Drington Station, and the rapid whirl of 
the wheels of her own carriage on the road. Pres- 
ntly both ceased. 

She had put off her heavy mourning for that 
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day, and wore a white dress with black ribbons. 
Her fair brown hair was curled upon her neck, as 
Walter had liked to see it, as she had not had the 
heart to wear it during his long absence. Good 
God! his long absence !—how long, how terrible 
it had been! She only realised it now—now, 
when it was all but over. How had she ever lived 
through it? It seemed utterly impossible that she 

could have endured it. All the pangs of this 
dreadful time, this cruel waste of their brief lives, 
this irreparably lost treasure, seemed to be mingled 
with the assurance and the expectation of that hour. 
She had planned this event, this meeting, a thousand 
times over, and now not one incident would re- 
semble her fancied sketch of it. ‘She was to have 
looked at herself in the glass, and finally, touched 
up her dress before he came, and run down to meet 
him at the door, when she should hear the dog-cart 
return. But the sound of wheels is on the road 
now, and Florence cannot stir. She cannot think 
of what her dress is, or how she looks in it, or 
whether everything is right down-stairs. An extra- 
ordinary tremor and weakness have hold of her ; 
she shrinks from the intensity of her own joy ; the 
whole of the past is in these moments, and yet 
there is inextricable confusion of thought in them 
too. The sound of the dog-cart is in the avenue, 
but Florence cannot stir. All the doors are open 
below, and, ringing clear through the surging and 
beating in her ears, she hears Walter’s voice. 
“Where is she?’ he says, and some one answers ; 
and then swift footsteps flee up the stairs, and cross 
the room, and Walter holds her in his arms ! 


*O Walter ; to think of your having had that 
frightful fever, and my never knowing anything 
about it! To think that you might have died, 
at the very time I was preparing for your coming 

‘ arling, don’t ery so. You are crying as if 
it had. all ational whereas none of it happened. 
I am quite well, and with you, and everything 
is a thousand times happier and better than we 
ever could have hoped for’ 

‘I know, I know, and I am thankful; I am 
happy, but you must let me cry a little, until I can 
get over it, Walter. I seem to see it all, and live 
through it, even now, and the terror of a great 
a5“ from a fearful danger is upon me.’ 

‘ It was a bad fever,’ said Walter, trying to check 
her very unusual vehemence of emotion by speak- 
ing carelessly ; ‘but I am none the worse for it, 
though, of course, I am changed. But then, you 
must remember, long journeys and hard work, and 
time, tell on one, little Flo. ; and if I am thin and 
brown, and my hair is grizzled, there are reasons 
beside the fever. I assure you I am perfectly well ; 
I wish I could say as much for Daly, poor fellow. 
He was hit hard, in earnest.’ 

‘He said, in the letter he wrote for you—how 
little I dreamed there was any cause for your em- 
ploying him, beyond the hurt hand you pleaded— 
that he had been ill. Was it a fever like yours?’ 

*A much worse one, it must have been, though 
it did not look like it at the time, and he was not 
ill nearly so long. But’—here Walter’s face grew 

uzzled and downcast—‘ he has never recovered it, 
in one serious respect. His mind has never been 
clear since.’ 

‘Walter! Can it be possible ? Oh, poor fellow !’ 

*It is very sad. But do not mention it to any 


‘one ; it may be all right by the time he comes 


home ; and even now, nobody but myself could tell 
that he has a fixed delusion in his mind, for he is 
perfectly rational in every other respect, and it is 
only to me he would mention the absurd notion he 
has conceived.’ 

‘What is it, Walter? May I know?’ 

‘You shall know as much as I do, my darling, 
replied Walter, in an em d uneasy: tone ; 
‘and then, let us drop the subject, for I don’t like 
it, as you may suppose. Lawrence fancies that he 
and I dug up a big nugget at our claim, and that I 
buried it somewhere, while he was ill. He bothered 
me with innumerable questions, when I was recover- 
ing from the fever, and, though I persisted in 
avoiding any reference to it, I could see his mind 
was quite full of the craze, up to the time we parted. 
Of course, it made me very unhappy.’ 

‘Then there was no foundation at all for such a 
notion ?” 

‘Not the slightest.’ 

‘Walter, said Florence, after a pause, ‘is this 
—his mind being quite clear on every other point 
—insanity ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Walter hastily ; ‘it is 
certainly a craze, but I don’t think it amounts 
to that? 

‘Thank God! I must always love Lawrence, for 
your sake and for his own, and regard him as my 
dearest friend, whatever befalls—but you never 
found out what a coward I am!’ 

‘No, indeed, little Flo. I never did; and con- 
sidering the scenes you have gone through here, I 
should think no one else ever did.’ 

‘Ah, but they might have done so! I am dread- 
fully afraid of any one whose mind is in the least 
disordered. It is weak and wrong, I know, and I 
wish I could get over it, but my flesh creeps, and 
my heart quails at the mere thought of being with 
a mad person.’ 

‘Don’t talk, don’t think of Daly as mad,’ said 
Walter ; ‘he will be all right when 4 comes home. 
Let’s talk no more about it’ He rose, sivhed, 
and walked about the room. Florence followed 
him with her eyes. His face was sad and puzzled. 

‘ His happiness is not — she thought. ‘ This 
is a great grief to him. What had I betterdo? Not 
ask him questions about their life abroad, which 
would direct his mind to this misfortune. And 

et, I did so long to know every particular! 
owever, that must be given up.’ 

It was never very difficult for Florence to resolve 
on giving up her own wishes on any subject. She 
mentally made the sacrifice, and adhered to it. 
Walter was now standing beside the glass-door of 
the study, which opened no longer upon a narrow 
rough gravelled pathway, but upon the smooth 
shaven green-grass plot of the new flower-garden. 
His profile was turned towards her, and as she 
looked at him, she realised, for the first time, how 
much he was altered. Climate, hard work, and 
illness had indeed been busy with him. The bright- 
ness of youth had gone from his face, and there was 
no startling contrast between the thin features and 
embrowned complexion and the prematurely gra 
hair. Florence’s heart overflowed with thankful- 


ness as she gazed at him. She was convinced that 

she must indeed have been very near losing him. 

Presently, he said, with a shake of his head, as if 

discarding a painful impression: ‘What was your 
‘am 2? 


last news of 
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There was 


‘I heard from her two days ago. 
he seems to be 


nothing particular in her letter. 
enjoying herself in her own way.’ 

$ ? don’t understand her or her way, I confess. 
I cannot reconcile myself to that marriage of hers ; 
and—I’ll tell you what, Flo., I shouldn’t wonder if 
the old man left her nothing, or next to it ; or if he 
does leave her his money, that he hampers it with 
some condition to destroy its value.’ 

‘O Walter, do you think he would be so 
wicked ?’ 

‘Yes, I do; and I’m not quite sure it would be 
so very wicked, if he did either ; at least, of course 
it would be spiteful, but not so entirely unjust. 
You must acknowledge Miriam tries him a good 
deal ; and as she undeniably married hini for his 
money, as there never was a plainer case of bar- 
gain, I think she might keep her part of it a little 
more liberally, 

‘He worries and degrades her by his senseless 
jealousy.’ 

‘No doubt ; but who suffers by it most?’ 

* He does, I suppose.’ 

‘Of course, he does. How happy we might all 
have been, as things have turned out, if Miriam had 
not made this great blunder! However, that is 
another unpleasant subject ; and I will neither talk 
nor think of it. I will think, he continued, seating 
himself beside her, and encircling her with his 
arms, ‘only of the wonderful fortune which gave 
a fellow like me such a wife as my little Flo.’ 

They were very happy. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE LIE CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


‘Nothing is so likely as the Improbable, and 
therefore 1 ought not to be surprised,’ said Law- 
rence Daly, as he shook Deering’s hand with a 
cordiality which owed its origin mainly to the sense 
of strangeness in a strange place being relieved by 
the sight of a face, known, if not familiar. ‘But I 
am; for you are the very man I wanted to see, and 
have been inquiring after, ever since we reached 
New York.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Deering, with a sharp glance at 
the speaker. ‘Your inquiries were not successful, 
I should think, for there’s not a more thoroughly 
“unknown” man in the Empire City. Why did 
you want to see me? I caught sight of you, as 
you came off the gangway, but could not make my 
way to you sooner. How are younow? All right 
again? You look as if the voyage had picked you 
up considerably.’ 

‘Completely. I’m all right again.’ 

‘ And your chum, Clint? 

© He is all right too, and is off to England. Did 
you not see him on the deck, at the top of the 
gangway ?” 

‘No ; you were half-way down when I re ised 
you. And so, he’s gone home, is he? You’ve 
done well then, I presume. No offence in asking ; 
remember, I’m an Englishman, and _ therefore 
capable of conceiving that there may be.’ 

‘None whatever. We have not, as a fact, done 
remarkably well, and certainly could not have 
struck work so soon, but for a series of strange 
circumstances.—Which way are you going ?” 

It appeared that Deering was going nowhere in 
particular, and so they walked back together, in 
the direction of Tremont House, Broadway, where 


Daly and Walter had been boarding since their 
arrival in New York. ; 

‘ No,’ continued Daly. ‘ We were very moderately 
prosperous, except in one respect ; and that exception 
forms a strange story, even in the land of wonders, 
of nature and adventure. One bit of good luck 
came to us, only to be lost again, just before I took 
the fever. Do you remember Clint’s going to fetch 
you that time ?? 

‘Of course, I do; and the Irish fellow who was > 
about your claim, the man with a maimed hand. 
He was murdered afterwards. I saw an account of 
it in the papers.’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow, he was. That was the worst 
of all that befell us. His death was indirectly 
caused by our piece of transitory good luck.’ 

‘Indeed! How was that?’ 

Lawrence Daly began to tell him their story. 
Deering listened in profound silence, not inter- 
rupting him by either a question or an exclama- 
tion, but glancing at him from time to time from 
under his bushy red eyebrows, with close, curious, 
and suspicious scrutiny. 

‘The murdered man knew all about the findin: 
this nugget ?’ he asked at length, when Daly 
reached the episode of Spoiled Five’s death and 
Walter’s delirium. 

‘I don’t know; I can’t tell. He said one thing 
which seemed like it, but I have no certain know- 
ledge. It was just before my own illness.’ 

‘But Clint must know. The man was some- 
where about your hut, the day I was there last ; 
and, by-the-bye, the shock of the murder no 
doubt intensified Clint’s fever, and acted directly 
on the brain, but it did not cause it. You may 
take my word for that.’ 

‘Take your word! Why?’ 

‘Because the seeds of fever were in him that 
day. Because I knew he was ill, when he walked 
out of the hut with me. Because I distinctly 
remember thinking, when I bade him good-bye at 
the bluff, that I shouldn’t wonder if he was in for 
the fever.’ 

‘You might have told him so, and warned him ; 
or turned back, and contrived to let me know, if 
such was really your impression.’ 

‘What would have been the good ?’ said Deering 
carelessly. ‘It had to come, and I could not have 
waited to pull him through it. It all came right 
in the end, it seems,’ 

‘No; it didn’t. Wait awhile, and you will see 
that in other respects than the murder of poor 
Spoiled Five, it came very wrong in the end—so 
wrong, that I am still on this side of the world, 
with my fortune to make, and the best I can to do 
with Clint’s share of the little we did make; for the 
nugget is gone, hopelessly gone, unless you can 
help me to recover it.’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Deering, standing quite still in 
his astonishment, and looking at Daly, as if in 
doubt whether his words were meant for an affront. 
‘What the devil do you mean? What do I know 
about your nugget ?” 

‘Nothing—and yet you must give me the clue 
to it, if I am ever to recover it. You remember 
the day you came to tell us you were going, and 
took some letters for Clint ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I remember perfectly ; but what’—— 

The two men had been standing still, but people 
began to hustle them, and Daly, taking ing’s 
arm, walked on. 
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‘Clint had just returned then from hiding the 
nugget, and he had made an accurate memorandum 
of the spot in his pocket-book. Have you any 
recollection of his taking out the book in your 
presence 

Deering perceptibly started. There was no 
doubt about it; the arm which Daly was holding 
revealed the sudden tremor of the man’s nerves. 
But he answered, slowly and unmoved: ‘Yes, I 
recollect, What then ?’ 

‘You were going to dress a cut in his hand—a 
cut received in hiding the nugget—and you used 
a green leather instrument-case for the p , 

‘Which I must have lost on that occasion, for I 
never could find it afterwards,’ 

‘You left it in the hut, And now comes the 
strangest part of my story. Clint’s mind became 
affected in the fever, as when he recovered, he 
had entirely lost all recollection of the finding of 
the nugget, of his having concealed it, and, in 
short, everything about it. I was not much dis- 
tressed by this at first, except for his own sake, for 
I remembered that the pocket-book would guide 
me to the place, and when I could shew him the 
gold, he would be all right again. But I looked 
for Clint’s et-book ; it was not in the locker, 
and I found instead of it—this. 

He took from a deep ver Sm the small 
green leather instrument-case, and again stood still 
fora moment. Deering did not start now ; he took 
the case from Daly’s hand, and turned it over 
carelessly. ‘I knew what was coming,’ he said. 
‘I always had an idea I had dropped this in the 
hut, and picked up the old empty pocket-book I 
found, days afterwards, in my pocket, by mistake.’ 

‘Just so. You have it still?’ asked Daly 


eagerly. 

*No, indeed; I have not. There seems to be 
quite a fate over the thing. I lost it on board ship ; 
it fell out of my pocket one day when I was lean- 
ing over the side, watching some dolphins in a gale, 
and I very nearly went over with it.—But don’t 
look so glum, man ; it was no loss to either you or 
me, for there was nothing in it.’ 

‘Nothing in it! Are you sure ?’ 

*Cock-sure. I remember Clint’s taking the 
letters out of it, of which I took charge. A 
paper of needles and some pack-thread were its 
oa contents, when I looked into it, next, at Placer 

lle.’ 

‘ Was there no sketch, no memorandum ?’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. Not a scrap of paper of 
any description. If there had been, of course, I 
should have sent it back. I should have known 
then, for certain, where I had picked up the pocket- 
book, and what had become of my instrument-case. 
Of course, I guessed, but neither was worth the 
trouble of an exchange.’ 

‘Very extraordinary !’said Daly. ‘Clint gave me 
an account of his hiding the nugget, as clearly as 
I am speaking to you now, and most emphatically 
told me he had entered the particulars, with every 
needful indication, in that unlucky book, 

‘Precisely so. And you are bewildered at find- 
ing that he had done nothing of the kind !—be- 

ildered, though you have just told me Clint’s 
mind became disordered in the fever, which was on 
him at that very time, and that he has lost every 
trace of memory of the whole transaction! But, 
if you think, you will cease to be bewildered. There 
is, in reality, nothing very surprising in the matter : 


the whole thing was a delusion of Clint’s. There’s 
the explanation in a word.’ 

‘How could that be? I found the nugget. It 
was in my possession, in my own keeping, for days 
before I fell ill ; and if Clint did not hide it, if the 
whole story of the concealment, and the memor- 
andum in the book, be a delusion, what had, become 
of the gold? It was gone; there is no more mistake 
about that than there is about our having found it. 
How can you square that fact with your theory ?’ 

‘Very easily, my dear fellow, though 1 am 
sorry to say it, for your sake. I explain the 
case thus—partly from the circumstances you 
have just we | to me, and partly from my 
own observation of Clint on the day I saw him 
last, which was the day of the supposed conceal- 
ment of the nugget, and immediately after that con- 
cealment, He was ill then ; I saw it—saw it within 
a few minutes after we left the house together—saw 
it in his walk and in his eye—heard it in his voice, 
and almost told him so, if I remember rightly, 
certainly hinted to him that he would do well to 
take care of himself, The delirium was coming on 
then. 

‘But three or four days elapsed between that and 
the murder ?” 

‘No matter. There is nothing more subtle, more 
baffling, more impossible to account for than the 
origin and progress of these fevers. I have known 
cases of their being dormant in the system for weeks, 
ay, even in these climates ; there would be nothing 
surprising in that in England. You had both been 
anxious to get your gold down to Placer Ville ; 
Clint had had mysterious warnings from the lame 
man—a vagabond, no doubt, with a mental reserva- 
tion in favour of not being a party to robbing you, 
if he could avoid it’—— 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Daly ; ‘ you must work out 
our theory without that element. You did not 
now Spoiled Five ; J did—he was no vagabond’ 

‘Very well, then, he wasn’t—as you please. At 
least, it is quite plain he knew what people who 
were vagabonds were doing, or intending to do. 
He put Clint on his ; and Clint’s brain, 
already in the gripe of the fever, manufactured a 
whole sequence of delusions out of the warning. 
Depend upon it, he no more buried the nugget 
than you did. What can be more conclusive on 
that point than the fact that the memorandum he 
told you such a consistent story about had no 
existence? Ifa portion of his story be proved false, 
there is every reasonable presumption that in the 
case of such a story, none of it is true. His oblivion 
of the romance concocted in his sick brain, is a 
proof that he has regained his senses, not that they 
remain incomplete.’ 

Daly shook his head with obstinate incredulity. 
‘It won’t do,’ he said ; ‘ your theory won’t do. Re- 
member, it is not only the hiding of the nugget, 
and alk the circumstances of the murder, all the 
occurrences which preceded, accompanied, and 
followed the shock he received, which he has for- 
gotten ; but the finding of the nugget, the very 
existence of it, all the circumstances jointly and 
equally known to us both. To be right, you must 
account for that.’ 

‘I think I can account for it,’ returned Deering. 
‘The safety of the nugget was the chief anxiety, 
the last strong, engrossing impression on his mind, 
an impression sufficiently strong to create the delu- 
sion, as I am satisfied the whole story he told you 
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was. Reaction, in such a case as this, would be 
decisive and complete. Oblivion would settle down 
over the whole of the matter, if it invaded any 
portion of it. Perhaps your medical studies have 
not embraced these subtle subjects ; perhaps you 
have not had any extensive experience of mental 
disease or phenomena ?’ 

This suggestion told immensely. There was 
nothing more opposed to Daly’s disposition or 
practice than pretence of any kind. e assum 
tion of knowledge which he did not possess, would 
have appeared to him simply fraudulent as well as 
impudent. To so keen an observer as Deering, a 
man accustomed to every kind of fraudulent as- 
sumption, from base coin to spurious reputation, 
the transparent frankness and gentlemanly quiet of 
his manner had probably revealed this. 

‘You are right so far,’ Daly answered. ‘I have 
never studied those branches of medical science, 
and am quite ignorant on the subject.’ 

‘ Whereas it is a speciality of mine, if I may lay 
claim to anything so distinguished as a speciality. 
I have no doubt whatever that I have made a 
correct guess in this case. Deuced hard on you, I 
must say, to have had the gold stolen.’ 

‘But how could it have been stolen? The dust 
was all right. The thieves and murderers had not 

in. 

‘How do you know? You tell me you heard a 
noise, and rose and went out in the direction of it, 
and found Clint lying insensible over the murdered 
man’s body. You can only conclude that he too 
had been roused by a noise. He can give you no 

ormation ; it is alla blank to him. Don’t you 
think it — it was the thief, or thieves, 
who awoke him; and that it was in pursuit of 
— or him, Clint staggered to the door, and 
fe 

‘TI never did think of the case in this light 
before, said Daly. ‘As it never occurred to me to 
doubt Clint’s story about the nugget, I never had 
an idea that any robbery had really been com- 
mitted. But, as ie put it, I must say it looks 
exceedingly probable’ — 

‘ Does any other solution, considering the mem- 
orandum turns out to be a myth, look at all 
probable?’ asked Deering. ‘ After all, that is the 
way to take a thing of this kind. It must be expli- 
cable, because it indisputably happened, and 
the only explanation J can discern, consistent with 
facts, is the one I have just offered. I must say 
again, it is deuced hard upon you. Clint need not 
care so much; in the first place, he knows nothing 
about it ; and in the second, if his memory comes 
back to him on the point of the finding of the 
nugget, he need not fret, if he has come into the 

thing you say by his father’s death.’ 

‘I almost hope his memory may always remain 
under that cloud, unless, indeed, it should presage 
any further mental disorder.’ There was a question 
in his tone, if not in his words, and Deering an- 
swered it, carelessly, lightly, after a fashion from 
which the other shrank. 

‘Oh, never fear; he’ll do well enough. A man 
is none the worse with a hiatus in his brain, if he 
has a good income, nothing to do, and a wife who 
believes in him. A country squire can get on as 
well cracked as whole, I should say.’ 

Daly made no immediate reply ; but after they 
had walked on a little further, he said : 

‘If Clint had not been hiding the nugget, how 


do you account for the cut in his wrist that 
morning 

‘T don’t account for it. What occasion is there 
for accounting for it? It would be a mere waste of 
ingenuity, like many of the things one troubles 
one’s head about. You were both in the habit of 
doing rough and dirty work every day of your 
lives. How often have you had cut hands, and 
smears of blood on your sleeves ?’ 

‘ Often, indeed.’ 

‘I should think so. That moving accident || 
need not disturb our conclusions.’ 

Daly then told Deering that he had consulted 
Dr Drewitt, and what that gentleman’s opinion 
of Walter Clint’s case was. ‘If you are right,’ he 
continued—‘ and there is a growing conviction in 
my mind that you are right—I have unconsciously 
misstated the case. It is a much simpler one, as 
you put it. It is the cessation of a delusion, and 
not the existence of one. Dr Drewitt seemed very 
much interested about it, and pressed me, as if he 
really meant it, to communicate with him if there 
were anything to tell. I think I ought to write to 
him, place the hypothesis you have just started 
before him, and point out to him that I may have 
unconsciously misled him,’ 

‘No, no; don’t do that,’ said Deering, with a 
look at his companion which was a mingling of a 
sneer and a scowl. ‘His interest was merely 
mens manner, depend on it. I know old 

rewitt—not a bad old fellow, but a 
charlatan: would persuade you your headache 
was an intimate grief to him, and dissect his best 
friend with perfect composure. Don’t gratify him ; 
he has not a icle of delicacy; you would 
probably find the correspondence published in a 
puffing paper or some medical gazette before you 
were out of the country, with names and dates 
complete.’ 

Considering that Deering knew nothing what- 
ever of Dr Drewitt but his name, he had drawn 
rather audaciously on his fancy in this sketch, 
which was remarkable for its entire and absolute 
unlikeness to that very estimable man. But 
Deering had all his wits about him at, all times; 
and, following up the train of certain considera- 
tions which had been occupying his mind during 
the preceding conversation, very rapidly, came the 
reflection that it was advisable that this romantic 
story of a buried nugget and a lost memory should 
be known to as few people, and as little discussed 
as possible. He was rather anxious for Daly’s 
reply, but when it came it satisfied him. 

‘Dr Drewitt impressed me much more favour- 
ably, I must say; but as you know him, I sup 
I was mistaken. The publicity of everything 
in this country would, perhaps, emancipate him 
from the restraints a man in a similar position 
at home would feel imposed on him. I will not 
communicate with him until I get home, at all 
events. Then, if there is any decided change in 
Clint, confirmatory of his opinion, I must write to 
him, according to my promise.’ 

‘When do you think of going back to England?’ 

‘I can’t say,’ answered Daly, with a disconcerted, 
nervous sort of laugh. ‘It seems odd that the 
decision of that question should ever have rested 
with a man so nearly a stranger to me as yourself ; 
and yet it did. The clearest and most decided 
idea I had in remaining in New York was, the 
hope of finding you, and of recovering the pocket- 
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‘book. If you had not lost it, we might have done 


something in the speculative line here, and had 
the nugget to fall back upon, for I need hardly say 
I should have expected you to accept an acknow- 
ledgment at my hands of so great and important 
an obligation. But that is all over now. He 
lifted his hat, and pushed his thick dark hair off 
his brow, then ran his fingers through his beard, 
and threw back his broad shoulders with a gesture 
familiar to him when he regarded a matter as 
decided and done with. 

By this time, they had reached Tremont House. 
Daly asked Deering to dine with him, but he was 
not sorry that his invitation was declined. They 
parted, having made an engagement to meet on 
the following day ; and Daly went into the house, 
and up to his room, feeling that the events of the 
day had been rather too much for him. He would 
need time and solitude to think them out clearly. + 

Deering, too, sought his much humbler quarters, 
where he had, however, the facilities he required 
for leading the kind of life he led of choice. He 
was hampered by no ‘respectabilities,’ checked by 
no surveillance of decorum or refinement. And 
among his reflections was this one : whether, if it 
should prove that there was anything to be made 
out of Daly—anything, he meant, in the present, 
a from the prospective gain, which, with all 

e means and plans for its acquisition, was already 
assuming definite shape in his imagination—he 
would not do well to change those quarters. Daly 
evidently knew very little of New York, but he 
was in a fair way of learning. Deering had had 
an instinctive consciousness that Walter Clint had 


, suspected and distrusted him, but that conscious- 


ness had not included Daly, who was much the 
cleverer man of the two. But Deering knew 
the difference between the perceptive powers of a 
man in illness and a man in health, and gave it its 
full weight. ‘A man rarely dislikes his doctor, if 
he cures him,’ he thought; and certainly there 
had been no dislike of him in Daly’s manner that 


day. 

7 ’ll see if I can’t make him go away just when 
it suits me he should do so—no sooner, and no 
later,’ Deering said to himself, as he entered a 
room at once dingy and flashy, whose artistic and 
literary contents would have furnished the least 
acute observer with clear indications of his char- 
acter and pursuits. 

He carried a chair across the room, placed it in 
front of a tall, gaunt press, and standing on it, 
contrived, with some trouble, to pull down a 
shabby old valise, which had evidently seen much 
against the wall at the top of the press. He flun 
it on the floor, and turned it over with his foot, 2 
rid it of a portion of the encumbering dust ; then 
placed it on a table, and turned out its motley, 
valueless contents until he found the object of 
his search. He came upon it in a few minutes ; 
and sweeping the valise and all the scattered 
rubbish down upon the floor, he lighted a gas jet 
over the stove, locked the door, and set himself 
to long, serious study of certain closely written 
memoranda and roughly drawn lines, dotted with 

which occupied two pages of a green 
leather pocket-book. After his study had lasted 
some time, he smiled slowly, and muttered : 

‘Yes, that will do; perfectly clear and easy, 
with my recollection of the place. If that fellow 


hadn’t-let out the value of this before he asked me 
for it, he might have done me out of it easily” 
Then he turned to the written paper again, with 
the reflection: ‘There’s no such cursed fool as 
your perfect gentleman, 


TIMUR THE TARTAR AT HOME. 


THe name of Timur the Tartar, suggestive to 
modern English ears of nothing more terrible than 
the truculent tyrant of an Astleyan melodrama, 
was, five hundred years ago, known far and wide 
as that of a crippled conqueror who had achieved 
thirty-five victorious campaigns, won seven-and- 
twenty crowns, and made Asia, from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, from the Ganges to 
Damascus and the Archipelago, bow beneath his 
authority. When, at the age of sixty-eight, this 
indomitable warrior tried conclusions with Bajazet, 
to the latter’s discomfiture and ruin, two Castilian 
knights saw his Tartar hordes scatter the steel- 
clad mercenaries and elephant-mounted soldiery of 
their foe before them at Angora, and congratulated 
the winner of that famous field upon his triumph. 
In return, Timur gave up to them two Christian 
ladies belonging to Bajazet’s harem, and despatched 
them homewards with an envoy bearing a com- 
anys f letter from himself to their king. 
enry of Castile thereupon determined to send 
Gomez de Salazar and Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo 
upon an embassy to Samarcand. The last-named 
set down all they did and all they saw, and so 
left the world a record of the manner in which the 
terror of Asia lived when at home—which was not 
often the case, thanks to his acquisitive ambition. 

After successfully overcoming the difficulties and 
dangers incident to travelling in the fifteenth 
century, the Castilians arrived within the terri- 
tories of Timur Beg, who had sent a military escort 
to see them safe to Samarcand. When they came 
to a town or village, shopkeepers shut up sho 
instanter, and fled to the nearest hiding-place; an 
the soldiers laying hold of the first man they could 
catch, made him point out where the chief men 
of the place were to be found. In default of the 
needful supplies for the travellers being forth- 
coming, the said chief men were sent for, taught 
with sticks and whips what to expect if everything 
was not ready when ambassadors to ‘the lord 
honoured their town by passing through it. By 
this persuasive method the visitors were at eve 
halting-place supplied with three times as mu 
food, fruit, and fodder as they could use; and 

ard kept over their property night and day. 
ft in spite of all precautions, anything was missing, 
_ inhabitants of the place to make good the 
oss, 

By the end of August 1405, the ambassadors 
found themselves at Kesh, the birthplace of Timur, 
a large mud-walled city, standing in a flat, well- 
watered, well-peopled country, abounding in vine- 
yards, corn-fields, melon-grounds, cotton planta- 
tions, and fruit-tree groves. Here they saw and 
admired two d mosques in course of erection, 
and sundry A sone yet unfinished, although twenty 
years’ labour had been expended upon them. 

Tartarian etiquette enjoining all ambassadors 
should wait five or six days, at least, before an 
audience could be granted them—and the more 
important the — longer the delay—our 
Castilians had to within a league of the 
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capital, and abide patiently, in pleasant quarters, 
until summoned to appear at court. At last it 
came; and they rode over a plain dotted with 
houses, _—, and markets, till they reached a 
large palace outside the city, guarded by men 
armed with maces and half-a-dozen castled ele- 
phants. At the gate, the ambassadors dismounted, 
and gave up the presents they had brought with 
them. The officers of their escort, holding them 
by their armpits, then conducted them into an 
ante-chamber, to do obeisance to an old man, one 
of Timur’s nephews, and to three small boys, his 
grandsons. One of the latter took charge of the 
Spanish king’s letter and disappeared, returning a 
few minutes afterwards to say ‘the lerd’ was 
ready to receive them. ; 
Under a portal in front of the palace, and behind 
a fountain, ‘which threw up the water very high, 
and in it red apples,’ sitting cross-legged among 
round pillows and embroidered carpets, the ambas- 
sadors beheld an old man, whose eyelids fell 
completely over his eyes, clad in a silken robe, 
and wearing a tall white hat, crowned with a 
ruby, pearls, and other precious stones. This was 
Timur the fortunate, the great wolf, the axis of 
the faith, the master of time, lord of the grand 
conjunctions, and conqueror of the world! Touch- 
ing the ground with one knee, the Spaniards 
bowed low ; having done homage this way thrice, 
they were released from the hold of their escort ; 
then three meerzas or councillors advanced, took 
them by the armpits, and led them forward to 
Timur, who, after looking well at them, asked : 
‘How is my son, the king? Is he in good health ?’ 
After compliments had been exchanged, the ambas- 
sadors retired, and were conducted into an apart- 
ment close by, and shewn to their seats just below 
that of an envoy sent from Cathay to demand 
tribute for his master. The moment Timur 
detected this arrangement, he commanded that 
the Castilians should take rage of the 
Cathayian ; and that it should be explained to 
the latter that the sultan could not permit the 
ambassadors of his son and friend, the king of 
Spain, to sit below the envoy of his enemy, a bad 
man and a thief. This little matter settled, the 
banquet began. Roasted horses, and boiled and 
roasted sheep, were brought in, and laid upon large 
round pieces of stamped leather. At a signal from 
Timur, the leathern dishes and their burdens were 
to within twenty paces of the royal seat, 
the carvers knelt upon the leather, and cut the 
meat into pieces, and then put them into large 
cups or basins of gold, silver, glass, porcelain, and 
earthenware. The ‘most honourable’ joint was 
horse-haunch, with the loin, but without the leg. 
This, after being carved, was _— into ten 
gold and silver basins ; pieces of horse’s tripes the 
size of a man’s fist, and whole sheep’s heads, weré 
added. Soup was next introduced, sprinkled with 
salt, and a small quantity put into each basin by 
way of sauce; then the carvers took some thin 
corn-cakes, doubled them up four times, and placed 
one upon the top of each basin. This done, the 
basins were carried round to the company, each 
one requiring three men, one at each side, and 
another helping behind, so heavy were the con- 
tents. When justice had been done to the roast 
and boiled, meats dressed in various ways, balls 
of forced meat, melons, grapes, and nectarines 
followed in quantities sutticient to appal the 


most voracious of appetites, even when accom- 
anied with unlimited libations of bosat, a pleasant 
verage made with cream and sugar, and pota- 

tions of more powerful drinks. When the ambas- 

sadors returned to their lodgings, they took back 

enough food to last them six months, as, according 

to custom, every guest was bound to take home 

— he could not eat of the provisions set before 
im. 

Clavijo and his companions were invited to 
another feast ; but waiting for their interpreter, 
they arrived so late at the palace that they found 
dinner done and Timur mighty wroth at their non- 
appearance ; however, he graciously accepted ‘their 
excuse, and ordered five sheep and two jars of wine 
to be sent to their lodgings, but warned them in 
future to wait for no one; while, to impress the 
importance of punctuality upon the interpreter’s 
mind, he commanded that a hole should be bored 
through his nose, and a rope passed through it, by 
which he was to be dragged through the camp—a 
sentence recalled at the earnest entreaty of his 
guests. 

Timur, with an eye perhaps to his Chinese visi- 
tor, ordered a grand encampment on the plain near 
the capital. In three or four days, twenty thousand 
men were assembled round Samarcand ; and things 
could hardly have been more admirably managed 
had they possessed a Control Department, for we are 
told that when the royal tents were pitched, every 
one else, high or low, knew his place, so that the 
work of camping-out was done quickly, quietly, and 
without confusion, while every section of the armed 
host came provided with everything soldiers could 
require, even to baths and bathmen. When all the 
arrangements were completed, the encampment was 
a sight worth the seeing; whichever way a man 
turned he beheld beautiful tents, silken walls, and 
cool white awnings. The banks of the river were 
lined with them ; while besides the long lines of 
military tents, there were tented streets devoted to 
sellers of all sorts of commodities for decking the 
outer and comforting the inner man. Timur took 
up his quarters in his pavilion, a large square tent 
three lances high, and a hundred paces in breadth, 
— against twelve gilt and painted poles as 
arge round as a man’s chest. From its richly 
decorated round vaulted ceiling descended silken 
cloths, so fastened to the poles as to form an arch 
from one side to the other, stretching across three 
chambers carpeted in crimson and gold. Outside, 
the edifice, seen from a distance, looked like a 
castle, being crowned by a turreted tower of silk, 
from which rose a stout staff, bearing a copper ball 
and crescent. The sides of the pavilion were of 
striped silk, black, white, and yellow, each corner 
marked by a pole like that springing from the 
central tower. Round it ran a silken wall as high 
as a man on horseback, with an arched gate sur- 
mounted by a tower; the space—three hundred 
paces in width—between pavilion and wall being 
occupied by several tents, more or less magnificent, 
intended for the use of members of the royal family, 
including the sultan’s eight wives, Cano, Quinchi- 
cano, Dileoltanga, Cholpamalaga, Mundagasa, Ven- 
garaga, and Yanguraga. 

rding these ladies, Ruy Gonzalez says but 
little, and that little is not flattering. e was 
present at some public games honoured by the 
appearance of Timutr’s first wife among the specta- 
tors. He calls her Cano, which was rather her 
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title than her proper name, for if Quinchicano— 
the designation borne by the second wife—meant 
‘the little lady, as he says it did, Cano must have 
signified ‘the lady,’ a fitting title for the head 
spouse of ‘the lord.’ Upon the occasion referred 
to, Cano made her entry in grand style, preceded 
by a number of eunuchs, and followed by a train of 
three hundred ladies, fifteen of the latter occupied 
in holding up the long flowing robe of their 
mistress, to enable her to walk. This robe was a 
waistless, sleeveless dress of red silk, trimmed with 
gold lace, with but three openings in it, one for 
its wearer’s head, and two for her arms. Her face 
was thickly plastered with white-lead (a practice 
adopted by all great ladies whenever they ventured 
out of doors, in order to save their complexions), 
and was further protected by a thin veil. Her jet- 
black hair hung down her shoulders, partly hidden 
by a long streamer depending from a red cloth of 
gold set with pearls, bearing a miniature castle 
ornamented by three exceedingly fine rubies, the 
whole crowned by a plume of white feathers, one 
of which was allowed to droop over her eyes. This 
head-piece must have been rather awkwardly con- 
ne med for when Cano took her seat, it required 
the constant efforts of three lady attendants to 
prevent it falling upon one side. 

Hausada, the fair and fat wife of Timur’s eldest 
son, gave an entertainment one day to her friends, to 
which the ambassadors were invited. Upon arriv- 
ing, they found Hausada and her ladies seated at 
the entrance of a large tent, within the royal en- 
closure, surrounded by jars of bosat and wine, and 
soon had an opportunity of seeing how the ladies 
liquored up, a performance necessitating a deal of 
ceremony. Taking up a number of small gold 
cups, the wine-pourers filled them with wine from 
the jars, and placed them upon flat golden plates, 
Then the servers, holding white na’ ales in their 
hands, advanced towards the tent, the pourers fol- 
lowing a few steps behind, all stopping once to 
touch the ground with their knees. When near 
enough to the expectant dames, the servers, re- 
ceiving the cups from the pourers, and so disposing 
the — as to prevent their fingers touching 


them, knelt down and presented the wine to the 
fair ones who desired to drink ; while the pourers, 
who had retired backwards some little distance, 


waited on their knees for the signal to take the 
empty cups away. ‘You must not think,’ says the 
honest Spani ‘that this drinking is of short 
duration, for it lasts a very long time, without any 
eating” Sometimes the ladies would command 
the servers to drink themselves, which they did 
kneeling, turning their cups upside down as they 
emptied them, and then amusing the ladies by 
boasting of their prowess as imbibers, the fun being 
often carried on until the boasters were fairly 
beaten, and lay helplessly drunk at the feet of the 
delighted dames. This sort of thing was thought 
the height of joviality, ‘for they think there can be 
no pleasure without drunken men.” When it came 
to eating, ceremony seems to have vanished alto- 
gether, the ladies tearing pieces of meat from one 
another, and making much game over their 
food. 
While the festivities of the camp were in full 
swing, a vast addition was made to the numbers 
therein, by Timur commanding the 
inhabitants of Samarcand to turn out of the city 
and pitch tents on the plain; at the same time 


ordering each trade in turn to devise a game for 
the entertainment of the camp. 

He himself provided a very lugubrious enter- 
tainment, setting up a number of gibbets, not 
for ornament, but use, as several victims to their 
stern ruler’s notions of justice found to their cost. 
The sufferer of greatest note was one Dina, whom 
Timur had left in authority at Samarcand during 
his absence ; his administration of affairs having 
given dissatisfaction, he was hanged, as a warning 
to others ; his fate being shared by a faithful friend, 
who had the temerity to intercede on his behalf. 
‘Justice was also executed’ upon divers traders 
for selling meat for more than it was worth. Such 
humble offenders were beheaded, the rope being 
reserved for greater folks. It is plain old age 
had wrought little change in Timur’s character. 
He was still the same man as when he piled up the 
heads of his beaten foes by thousands, massacred 
a hundred thousand prisoners, and built up a 
triumphal tower by cementing two thousand living 
men together like so many bricks. 

When least expecting such a thing, our ambas- 
sadors suddenly received notice to make their way 
out of the country as quickly as possible. Having 
no-message to convey to their sovereign, they tried 
to obtain a parting interview with Timur, but in 
vain ; ‘the lord was dying.’ He was near doing so ; 
but the old lion’s time had not yet come ; he was 
to die as he had lived, at the head of his army. 
The Spaniards, seeing there was no choice for them, 
took their departure with all speed, and had reason 
to be thankful they did so, for, ere. they were out 
of his dominions, news reached them that Timur 
Beg was really dead; and although those who 
anxiously hoped the news was true—mindful that 
their terrible master had twice before spread re- 
ports of his death, in order to see who would rise 
in rebellion, that he might crush them — were 
chary of acting upon it, the travellers found their 
homeward far less pleasant than their outward 
journey, and were glad enough when they arrived 
safely home again, to recount all they had seen 
and heard at the court of the once terrible Timur. 


STANZAS. 


Barz is the land and brown, so brown and bare; 
The storm-vexed woods sway sighing in the gale ; 
And Nature sits and grieves, for everywhere 
Fell ills prevail. 


Keen frosts, frosts that repeat themselves so oft, 
Clamp the cold ground, and bough and blade retard ; 

While e’en the skies, that late were wholly soft, 
Seem half-grown hard. 


The long-fallen leaves rot in the fields and lanes; 
The very sap stands still within the wood ; 

And sluggish through the pinched and shrivelled veins 
Creeps the chill blood. 


And yet, amid this torpor and decay, 
I hear in dreams a spring-tide throstle sing, 
And see in vision all the pomps of May, 
Remembering. 
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